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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, March, 1902. 



THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE MODERN LAN- 
G UA GE ASSO CIA TION 
OF AMERICA. 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America was held, 
at the invitation of Harvard University, in 
Cambridge, Mass., December 26, 27, and 28, 
1901. The Cambridge welcome was a cordial 
one, and the University did all in its power for 
the comfort of the visiting members. The 
weather was such as only a New England city 
could offer, giving the guests samples of every- 
thing from rain and snow to the pleasantest 
sunshine. With becoming courtesy, the pre- 
ponderance was given to fair weather. 

The first session was called to order Thurs- 
day afternoon, and President Eliot gave the 
formal address of welcome. He congratu- 
lated the Association on the wonderful pro- 
gress made by colleges and universities in 
developing modern language study, illustrating 
this by a practical example in the case of 
Harvard, which had one professor in the de- 
partment about seventy years ago, while now 
its teaching force numbers nearly seventy. He 
noted with pleasure, also, that the modern 
language department is gaining a firmer hold 
upon educational life by its growing connection 
with industrial and commercial activity. 

The work of the Association this year was 
marked by scholarly papers, so specialized, 
naturally, as to lead to little general discussion. 
The majority of them presented the results of 
careful investigation of sources and "influ- 
ences" in literature. In fact, this convention 
reached the high-water mark in scholarly 
specialization. 

The address, however, on "Practical Phi- 
lology" delivered at the special session of 
Thursday evening by Prof. E. S. Sheldon of 
Harvard, president of the Association, covered 
a field of wider interest and was in effect a 
reply to the criticism so often raised that 
philological studies have no practical value. 
The dictionary is usually regarded as a collec- 



tion of warnings against the wrong use of 
words rather than a means of enlightening the 
student on the history of language. The 
philologist, however, as the man who writes 
the dictionary, or acts as critic upon it, knows 
that it is not infallible. As to pronunciation, 
the philologist is more inclined to depend upon 
what is good usage among educated people 
than upon the spelling of the word or what 
this or that dictionary commands. He knows 
how sounds change in the course of years, and 
the historical reasons for apparent irregulari- 
ties in spelling, and hence sees the folly of 
arguing that, since a word is spelled in a cer- 
tain way, the pronunciation should follow, es- 
pecially in a language so irregular and incon- 
sistent as the English, in its written form. 

Prof. Sheldon, after giving advice to disser- 
tation writers, in which he called attention 
especially to the need of literary value as well 
as of the mere cataloguing of facts, empha- 
sized the point that, in the study of literature, 
linguistic training is of the greatest im- 
portance in giving power to grasp detail. It is 
not right to set the literary side on a higher 
plane than linguistic study, because the rela- 
tive position depends upon the student himself. 
The two phases are not exclusive of each 
other, but interdependent, and no separation 
of the two can develop the perfect student. 

Of the other papers presented, the following 
division will serve for a rough grouping: i. 
Literature, — including in its various subdivi- 
sions nearly all the work of the Association; ii, 
Linguistic Study ; iii, Pedagogical Discussion. 

In the large amount of material under i. a 
territorial subdivision will suffice for conveni- 
ence of arrangement. 

I. Literature : a. German. 
As is always the case, German Literature 
inspired its full share of careful investigation, 
especial attention being given to the modern 
period. Dr. Albert Haas of Bryn Mawr, in 
his paper on "Lessing's Attitude to the Sources 
of his Dramas," showed that Lessing's three 
masterplays are neither representatives of the 
Classical drama nor do they belong to the 
new sentimental school. In them Lessing 
has created a new genre, characterized by 
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symbolical representation and discussion of 
national problems. 

In a similar line was the paper by Prof. Henry 
Wood of Johns Hopkins on "Literary Adap- 
tations in Gerhart Hauptmann's Verstmkene 
Glocke." He emphasized the frequent occur- 
rence in literature of a bell with supernatural 
powers, and pointed out that Hauptmann drew 
his motives from the novelist Moricke, but 
adapted his material to his own purposes, in- 
fusing it with his own genius. This study, he 
remarked, traces only the literary lineage of 
Hauptmann's work and accounts for nothing 
of its power, which is due to the author alone. 

Dr. J. F. Coar of Harvard in his study of 
"Friedrich Hebbel and the Problem of 'Inner 
Form' " illustrated a very subtle method of ex- 
position. Hebbel undersood by "inner form" 
a quality of poetic vision and, only indirectly, 
in so far as a particular poem embodies such a 
vision, a quality of poetic phrasing as well. 
This quality results whenever a poet has de- 
ducted the content of his poetic vision from 
environing life or particular personal experi- 
ence, and then has imaginatively reproduced it. 
To Hebbel's mind, true poetry presupposed 
this visualizing of the reality as completely 
expressing an idea suggested by the reality 
visualized. 

In "A Discrepancy in Several of Schiller's 
Letters," Prof. J. B. E. Jonas of Brown offered 
as a possible solution of the conflicting state- 
ments the suggestion that there were at first 
two versions of the letters extant. Prof. 
Jonas also presented, to be read by title, a 
paper on "The Life and Works of Heinrich 
der Teichner." 

Dr. E. A. Bourcke of Michigan gave a 
scholarly discussion of "Goethe's Idea of 
Polarity and its Sources." 

Two articles which held a place upon the 
program were, on account of the writers' ab- 
sence, read by title only— "The Influence of 
German Opera upon Grillparzer" by Dr. E. S. 
Meyer of Western Reserve, and ' 'The Dramatic 
Guilt in Schiller's 'Braut von Messina'" by 
Prof. W. H. Carruth of Kansas. 

An entirely different line was followed by Dr. 
J. A. Walz of Harvard in his "Three Swabian 
Journalists and the American Revolution," 
which presented the attitude of the Swabian 



political journalists toward the struggle of the 
American patriots. 

Friedrich Schiller, Ludvig Weckhrlin, and 
Christian Schubart were chosen as representa- 
tive of the various phases of this attitude. 

Schiller is generally considered to have been 
in sympathy with the Americans, but, from 
the nature of the articles in his journal, it is 
quite impossible to determine whether the 
sentiments were those of Schiller, or of the 
exchanges from which they were drawn. Un- 
questionably, however, although he had a 
hearty admiration for England, he may be ac- 
credited with much sympathy for the American 
cause. 

Ludvig Weckhrlin, on the other hand, left 
no doubt as to his position. He hated America, 
satirized liberty as an impossibility, and, though 
at one time he prophetically lauded the future 
of America, he was ever after heartily ashamed 
of his "folly," as he called it. 

In Schubart an interesting change of senti- 
ment was traced. From an ardent admirer of 
England and its government he. became a firm 
supporter of America in her struggle for 
freedom. 

I. Literature : b. French. 

In this department, again, the tendency 
toward investigations in the modern field is 
noticeable. "The Literary Influence of Sterne 
in France" by Prof. Chas. S. Baldwin of Yale 
showed that, in common belief, Sterne's influ- 
ence has been greatly overestimated. Literary 
influence must affect form, and mere bor- 
rowing does not necessitate this. Diderot, for 
instance, has tried some of Sterne's stylistic 
gymnastics, but he is not a disciple of Sterne's. 
Sterne's Sentimental Journey has one child in 
French literature in Maistre's Voyage autour 
de ma chambre, which has borrowed the lit- 
erary form, showing especially the tricks of 
expression, delicacy of transition, and fullness 
of gesture, which belong to Sterne. The 
Voyage has no more narrative unity than has 
the Journey \ but the author maintains the unity 
of description of which Sterne is master. This 
shows true literary borrowing ; the writer drew 
from Sterne as one painter draws from an- 
other. This one book of 1794 sums up all 
Sterne's real literary influence in France. 
In "Conflicting Standards in French Litera- 
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ture at the Opening of the Twentieth Century. ' ' 
Dr. A. Schinz of Bryn Mawr brought the dis- 
cussion to questions of present moment. As 
France has always been the battle-ground of 
artistic ideals, so now, of course, the conflict- 
ing elements of the twentieth century are there 
contending. 

The social and political phase of literature, 
which finds expression in the Revue des deux 
Mondes is now drawing to itself, in the in- 
terests of political unity for France, the best 
writers of the time, but, from the nature of 
the movement, its influence can be but tempo- 
rary. The real struggle is between the demo- 
cratic and aristocratic tendencies. The issue 
of the conflict will be in favor of the greater 
force, — democracy. That this result is for the 
best in literature is to be doubted, because the 
basis of the democratic tendency demands an 
appeal to all, and this gives less promise of 
high ideals than in the case of the aristocratic 
school. The artist who works by appeal to 
the public cannot accomplish so much for his 
art as he who strives only toward a high ideal. 

"Augier's V Aventuriere of 1848 and i860" 
by Prof. A.Rambeau of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology gave a careful investigation 
of the relation between the two editions of this 
drama. 

I. Literature: c. Italian. 

Dante afforded the inspiration for the two 
papers presented in this field. "Cato and 
Elijah" by Prof. C. H. Grandgent of Harvard 
was read by title. 

Dr. C. E. Osgood of Yale in "Classical 
Mythology as an Element in the Art of Dante" 
defined Dante's position to be that of one who 
conceived the old mythology as included in 
the conceptions of Christianity — not existing 
side by side with it. Vicissitudes and opera- 
tions of nature show that the world is governed 
by some unseen agency, and the realization of 
this led to the belief in gods. Christianity 
considers these operations not as gods but as 
celestial ministers who manifest God's power. 

The myth elements in the Divina Commedia 
are in the nature of allusions to the greater 
gods and of stories of mythical heroes and 
places. These allusions are used by Dante 
metaphorically with application to the forces 
of nature and to phases of human life. He treats 



the greater deities from the Christian stand- 
point and does not invest them with the petty 
human qualities seen in the Classics. Punish- 
ment, for instance, is not the revenge of the 
gods, but the inevitable result of breaking 
God's laws for man. The use of Classical 
mythological allusion increases the authority 
of the poem, adds universality, and broadens 
the meaning by drawing upon Greek culture. 
Dante keeps the poem strongly unified, and 
free from the discord which a similar use of 
mythology produces in Milton's work. 

I. Literature: d. Spanish. 
This field has thus far received little of the 
scholarly attention which the growing interest 
in modern languages is destined to give it. 
The only paper presented this year was that 
of Dr. Rudolph Schwill of Yale, "The Come- 
dias of Diego Ximenez de Enciso." Much of 
real value is often forced into oblivion by 
excess of dramatic production, and this was 
the case with Enciso in the early seventeenth 
century. Contemporary criticism accredits 
Enciso, however, with lyric gift and dramatic 
power, even after all allowance has been made 
for the undiscriminating character of such 
testimony. Less than twelve plays of Enciso's 
have been preserved, and only three are 
generally accessible. In these is shown the con- 
ception of that historical drama which should 
keep closely to the facts of history. Enciso's 
ability is seen in his skillful employment of 
rime, his freedom from bombastic exagger- 
ation, and his true dramatic insight. His work 
inspired many followers, and Calderon, even, 
shows his influence in a marked degree. 

I. Literature: e. English. 

The Anglo-Saxon period was represented by 
two papers. Prof. A. S. Cook of Yale in his 
"Notes on the Ruthwell Cross" gave briefly 
the sources of information regarding the Ruth- 
well Cross, near Dumfries, and showed that, 
since the inscription lacks many marks of 
antiquity, and, since it must have been later 
than the Dream of the Rood, it is probably to 
be brought down as late as the tenth century, 
especially as the inscription supposed to at- 
tribute the work to Cadman has no certain 
foundation in fact. 

"Literal Repetition in Anglo-Saxon Poetry" 
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by Mr. W. W. Lawrence of Harvard read 
by title, was a study of the occurrence of such 
repetitions and the reasons for their use. The 
question involved has particular importance in 
its relation to certain processes of the higher 
criticism, especially that of Beowulf by Miil- 
lenhof and Ten Brink. 

The Metrical Romances furnished topics for 
two papers on related subjects. Dr. W. H. 
Schofield of Harvard presented a paper upon 
"The Home of King Horn and of Sir Tris- 
tretn" — an interesting investigation promising 
at last an explanation of the place-names of 
the Horn, which have so long baffled students 
of that romance. Mr. P. C. Hoyt of Harvard 
in "The Legends of Beves and of Horn" con- 
tended for an Anglo-Saxon origin for the Beves 
saga by reason of the close resemblance be- 
tween the central story of the Beves and the 
King Horn. 

The period of modern English literature re- 
ceived its full share of attention. The dramas 
of Shakespeare and his immediate followers 
formed the subject for three of the four papers 
of this group, though two were presented by 
title only — "The Relations of Hamlet to Con- 
temporary Revenge Plays" by Prof. A. H. 
Thorndike of Western Reserve, and "The Date 
and Composition of The Old Law (Middleton, 
Rowley and Massinger)" by Prof. E. C. Morris 
of Syracuse. 

"The Relation of Shakespeare to Montaigne" 
by Miss Bessie R. Hooker of Vassar pointed 
out a significant parallelism between passages 
in Montaigne's essays and those in certain of 
Shakespeare's plays, especially Measure for 
Measure, Much Ado, and Hamlet. These 
parallels are numerous and show close simi- 
larity, or a development upon a consistent basis 
of difference. From these it is reasonable to 
infer that Shakespeare used Montaigne as a 
storehouse of material from which to draw at 
will. There is, of course, no possibility that 
he accepted Montaigne as a master in any 
sense. Their views, for instance, regarding 
right and wrong are too unlike for that. 

Of a kindred nature, though in a different 
field, was the paper read by Prof. Emerson 
in the writer's absence — "Chaucer and Milton" 
by Prof. W. H. Hulme of Western Reserve. 

Dryden's thesis that Milton has followed 



Spenser in his lighter work and in many ele- 
ments of graver value has been generally ac- 
cepted. Spenser's influence even on the earlier 
work is, however, not proved. Chaucer was 
well known to Milton, as his many references 
show. The Squire's Tale was a favorite of 
Milton's and possibly he learned it through his 
association with John Lane, the obscure poet, 
whose admiration for the poem led him to try 
to complete it. It is difficult to point to any defi- 
nite influence in Milton's work. His descrip- 
tion of the sun and its courses may be com- 
pared with Chaucer's in the Troilus ; his fond- 
ness for antiquated words is more a reflection 
of Chaucer than of Spenser ; his general astro- 
nomical system seems to be modeled after 
Chaucer's in the Parlement of Foules. In 
matters of meter Milton shows a fondness for 
Chaucer's rime royal, and also the same 
ability to express rhythmically a long series 
of proper names. Some of Milton's later 
pamphlets quote Chaucer freely, while there 
are only two allusions to Spenser and a casual 
reference to Gower. In the light of such 
evident familiarity with Chaucer, it can hardly 
be questioned that Milton drew and assimilated 
material from him. 

II. Linguistic Study. 

"Biblical Names in Early Middle English" 
by Prof. G. H. McKnight of Ohio and "The 
Origin of Negro English in the United States" 
by Prof. Geo. Hempl of Michigan were read 
by title. Prof. F. A. Scott of Michigan aroused 
special interest by his "List of Hated Words," 
which was practically a report, compiled from 
the testimony of two hundred and fifty reliable 
informants, as to the effect of words upon 
them. The majority of words are merely 
hacks, used without producing pleasure or 
aversion. A small number are, either by their 
sound or association, a source of delight to 
the speaker to be rolled as a sweet morsel 
under the tongue. A third class— that es- 
pecially dealt with in the paper — is composed 
of apparently inoffensive words, which, how- 
ever, were disliked by the persons examined. 
The causes of dislike were varied and often 
conflicting, but may be grouped generally as 
follows. 

Words unpleasant in sound may be repre- 
sented by program, drunk, flung (preterite), 
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women (which was considered weak, while 
woman was felt to be a strong word), succinct, 
gamut, goitre, squalor, squalidand got. Many 
words were regarded as unpleasant on account 
of their spelling or their appearance on the 
page — usually because they were haunted by 
the ghost of a more vulgar form — for instance, 
victuals, beau and dowager (haunted respec- 
tively by "vittles," "b6," and "dwowager"). 

Cuddle, gurgle, gargle and settle are ex- 
amples of words which produce incongruous 
images by their sound, while others are un- 
pleasant by association, as melancholy (sug- 
gesting melon),surreptitious (suggesting syrup) 
and mediocre (suggesting yellow). 

A fourth class give rise to unpleasant feelings 
on account of early impressions. Swab is to 
some always "a stick with a filthy rag on it," 
relish always suggests the picture of a darky 
eating a melon, and snarl, a mass of silk 
threads clinging to the hands. Incorrect mean- 
ings kept from early childhood are seen in 
cuticle — a disease of the skin — and deceased — 
one who died of a loathsome disease. 

The reports naturally showed little agree- 
ment, except perhaps in the case of a few 
words ; victuals seemed unpleasant to fully a 
third of those questioned. Each word trails 
behind it an old misshapen context, and the 
influence of this must be recognized in the 
study of the use of words. 

The report offered by Prof. O. F. Emerson, 
of Western Reserve, on "The Work of the 
American Dialect Society," may be considered 
here. Prof. Emerson called attention to the 
work already accomplished by the society, 
complimenting especially the investigations of 
the late Prof. Child of Harvard on the metre 
of Chaucer. 

Prof. Emerson urged the great need of in- 
telligent students to collect dialect peculiarities 
for future use. Graduate students could give 
important aid to such work by noting local 
dialect variations. Our whole country offers 
an especially good field for this on account of 
the widely differing dialects within its borders. 
III. Pedagogical Discussion. 

Prof. W. E. Mead of Wesleyan presented the 
report of the Pedagogical Section — a resume" 
of the replies to the proposition published in 
the Century, that wide reading developes good 



writers. Various schemes were proposed for 
testing the proposition, and the reports were 
naturally conflicting. Prof. Mead showed that 
reading as a method of cultivating the power 
to write did not receive sufficient support to 
shift the burden of proof from the advocates 
of reading. Reading is an aid to facility in 
writing, but does not alone lead to good com- 
position. In this report, as well as in the dis- 
cussion given by Prof. Baldwin of Yale, the 
fact was emphasized that logical thinking is 
necessary to composition and that wide reading 
does not give this power. To accomplish the 
best results for the student, thoughtful reading 
should be combined with practice in expres- 
sion. 

The liveliest discussion of the meeting grew 
out of the paper by Prof. Calvin Thomas of 
Columbia, suggesting a practical method not 
for spelling reform but for "The Amelioration 
of our Spelling"— to quote the title. He al- 
luded to the various schemes which have been 
suggested for a spelling reform, to all of which 
the vital objection remains that these sweeping 
changes cannot appeal to the adult, whose 
ideas of words have long been fixed, or to the 
writer, who must necessarily keep in the most 
cordial relations with his reader. The need of 
relief, however, is evident when we consider 
the grievous waste of time and energy re- 
quired of the child in learning the vagaries 
of English orthography. The deluge of ir- 
rationality which overwhelms the child just 
seeking the reasons for things should be done 
away with, to the lasting benefit of the young 
mind. To furnish a gradual but effectual re- 
lief, Prof. Thomas suggested instruction in the 
history of words, which should be obligatory 
upon teachers of every grade. A new style of 
spelling-book might be made, showing the 
idiocies of our present spelling, and, by letting 
in light "to those that sit in darkness," pre- 
paring the way for a return by our children's 
children to the "reign of common sense." 
The discussion following was participated in 
by Professors Scott, Emerson, Cohn, Babbitt, 
Sheldon, Bright and others. All were skeptical 
of the practicability of radical change, and 
could see no hope of relief unless it were in 
some such gradual instruction. Prof. Bright 
added that even the clearing up of the history 
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of one or two of the more important vowels 
would be a permanent relief. 

Various reports of importance were sub- 
mitted to the Association. Prof. Todd, of 
Columbia University, for the committee on 
Cooperative Bibliography, reported informally 
the prospective advance in this field, since the 
new educational gift by Carnegie contemplated 
offering an opportunity for definite work in 
bibliography. 

The social side of the Association meeting 
was carefully provided for, and a spirit of 
heartiest good-fellowship prevailed through- 
out the convention. Thursday evening, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Eliot welcomed the members of 
the Association and ladies at their home on 
Quincy St. Over two hundred guests were 
present, and the reception by its informality 
offered a pleasant meeting-place for the 
visiting members. Friday and Saturday, 
luncheon was served in the Faculty Room in 
University Hall. After luncheon on Friday 
Miss Alice Longfellow opened her house for 
an informal reception, which gave the guests 
a much-prized opportunity of visiting the his- 
torical Craigie house. Later, from four to 
six, the members were received at the regular 
Friday afternoon tea given by the ladies of the 
Faculty in the Phillips Brooks House. Friday 
evening the reunion held at the Colonial Club 
was largely attended. Mr. Bliss Perry of the 
Atlantic Monthly gave an informal talk upon 
"The College Professor and the Public." Mr. 
Perry sketched the change which has taken 
place in the relations of the professor to the 
world in general. Formerly the professor was 
a student only, entirely separated from outside 
interests. Though the scholar must always 
voyage alone into some regions, and his very 
absentness means in the end great value to the 
world, yet a new type of college professor is 
developing — one which knows all about things. 
Familiarity with the world may destroy all the 
old traditional fastidiousness, but this famil- 
iarity is of advantage not alone to the public, 
which receives highly trained and intelligent 
cooperation, but to the professor himself. 

In the political field, the professor is often 
earnestly and honestly active, but usually at 
the risk of accusations of fraud and bribery. 
Wider fields of activity — fields less open to 



suspicion of unfairness — lie in the social move- 
ments for libraries, parks and better tene- 
ments. In these fields, the college professor 
can do the public his greatest service, and in 
such service alone does he find the noblest 
moments of life. 

President Eliot spoke of Prof. Sophocles.and 
paid high tribute to Ezra Abbott as a retired 
scholar, who, in his very retirement, had given 
benefit to thousands of practical men of busi- 
by inventing the card-catalogue system. 

Throughout the convention, the Colonial 
Club and the new Harvard Union extended 
their privileges to the visitors, and added not 
a little to the success of a meeting of which 
the characteristic features seemed to be cordial 
fellowship and scholarly work. 

P. C. Hoyt. 
Harvard University. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF TAINE 
CRITICISM SINCE i8 9 j. 

II. 
An article of especial interest on account of its 
broad, liberal, deep and appreciative interpre- 
tation of Taine's work, is that of Wetz, Krit. 
Jhrbrt. Rom. Philol., 1. pp. 157-192, 1895. 
Wetz first presents the different methods of 
treating literary history, showing that Taine's 
system is a broader conception than Herder's. 
This is one of the clearest and most thorough 
presentations of Taine's system that we have. 
In the second part of his essay on Taine's 
position and significance in literary history, 
Wetz is the first German, as far as the writer 
is acquainted with German Taine critics, to 
give him his just merit. He has drawn, in an 
entirely new way, a knowledge of the intel- 
lectual personality of the author through his 
work, and he has done this by being the first 
to apply in his material the scientific method 
and precise language of psychology. He gives 
definite data on phantasy, intellect, ideas, 
feelings of an author, etc., thus offering a 
psychological explanation for every phenome- 
non. In the third part of the article we have 
a concise and terse statement of the difference 
between Taine's and Hennequin's systems of 
criticism. 
An interesting and suggestive study of Taine 
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